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The principal influence on the public affairs of Australia of the islands 
in the Pacific Ocean and the countries round it has been in connection with 
the three following matters: the concern which Australian statesmen have 
felt at the possibility of some of the islands being used as bases for an 
armed attack on Australia; the conviction that the immigration of colored 
peoples from these islands and from the countries of Asia must be limited ; 
and the fear that has been prevalent in Australia for the last quarter of a 
century that Japan might be tempted to attack us, either by her need of 
an outlet for her growing population or through resentment at our exclusion 
of the working classes of her people. 

Concern at the possible danger from island groups belonging to Euro- 
pean powers was felt by Australian and New Zealand statesmen from the 
middle of the last century until the end of the late war. As long ago as 
1853 Sir George Grey, then the Governor of New Zealand, wrote of the 
danger to Australia and New Zealand that might be involved in the French 
annexation in that year of New Caledonia. In those days the only British 
possession in the Pacific groups was the remote Pitcairn Island. In the 
seventies the governments of the Australian Colonies and New Zealand 
urged the British Government to annex Fiji, the New Hebrides, New 
Guinea and groups in Polynesia, their reasons being in part that annexation 
would help trade and in part that in time of war the possession by foreign 
powers of stations near our shores might be dangerous. The British Gov- 
ernment did annex Fiji in 1874, but not on military grounds, and it did not 
share the apprehensions of the colonial governments about the other groups. 
So the way was left open for the annexation by Germany in the eighties 
of New Guinea and Samoa. The Queensland Government endeavored to 
forestall German annexation of New Guinea, but its action was disavowed 
by the British Government. The Australian Government of the day felt 
great concern at the presence of German possessions so near to the coast 
of Queensland, and a generation later, when Germany had grown into a 
power of formidable strength, it seemed likely that their fears might prove 
to have been well founded. New Zealand also was alarmed at the presence 
of Germany in Samoa. The first warlike acts of the Commonwealth of 
Australia and New Zealand on the outbreak of war in 1914 were the 
despatch of expeditions to capture New Guinea and the part of Samoa 
be _uging to Germany. 
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In 1883, the anxiety felt about New Guinea and Samoa, as well as 
about other groups, led to the holding of an Intercolonial Convention of 
representatives of the governments of all the Australian Colonies and 
New Zealand. This Convention resolved that “further acquisition of 
dominion in the Western Pacific, south of the equator, by any Foreign 
Power would be highly detrimental to the safety and well being of the 
British possessions in Australasia.” The discussions brought home to the 
public the need for an organisation to promote the common interests of the 
colonies in this and other matters of external relations; and in a sense the 
Convention was the origin of the movement for the federation of the Aus- 
tralian colonies into the Commonwealth of Australia, accomplished in 1901, 


During the first ten years of the life of the Commonwealth, Mr. 
Deakin, the first Prime Minister of Australia, took a vigorous part in 
claiming that the governments of Australia and New Zealand should have 
a share in the decision of questions affecting the Pacific groups. The prin- 
cipal question which agitated the governments at this period was the con- 
trol of the New Hebrides. This group had been under the control of Great 
Britain and France since the eighties, and both Australia and New Zealand 
were anxious that it should come under sole British control. The reason 
was only in small part based on military or naval anxiety; the principal 
reason was that Presbyterian missionaries, supported largely from the 
colonies, desired in the interests of their missions and of the natives that 
the French should have no share in the government. Despite continuous 
agitation from this quarter, the New Hebrides remain to the present day 
under the joint control of Great Britain and France. 


In 1901 the Cook and other islands, already annexed by Great Britain, 
were placed under the control of New Zealand. The experience thus 
gained led New Zealand to assume the responsibility for governing West- 
ern Samoa after its occupation by a New Zealand force in 1914. In 1906 
Australia had undertaken the government of the southwestern part of the 
island or New Guinea, called the Territory of Papua; and in 1914 the 
administration of the portion of the neighboring German colony of New 
Guinea that lay. south of the equator (now called the Territory of New 
Guinea) naturally passed to Australia. It was a grave disappointment to 
the Government of Australia that the German possessions north of the 
equator came under the control of Japan. Anxiety on this score continued 
throughout the war and indeed until the mandate for these islands—which 
forbade their fortification—was given to Japan in 1920. 


The occupation of New Guinea and Samoa lessened the anxiety of 
Australia and New Zealand in regard to danger from Germany; but this 
anxiety did not entirely disappear until the post-war control of the islands 
was decided at the Peace Conference of 1919. It was during the period 
of uncertainty that Mr. W. M. Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia, 
speaking in New York, stated what he called “the Australian Monroe Doc- 
trine for the Southern Pacific.” Whoever controlled the islands within the 
Australian waters also controlled Australia, said Mr. Hughes. As the 
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United States had asserted a Monroe Doctrine for her own protection, lay- 
ing it down that no European power could meddle in matters affecting the 
control of territory in North or South America, so Mr. Hughes claimed for 
Australia that no islands within striking distance could be allowed to pass 
into unfriendly hands. On his return to Australia in 1919, when moving in 
Parliament the approval of the Treaty of Peace, under which New Guinea 
and Samoa were to come under the permanent control of Australia and 
New Zealand as territories mandated by the League of Nations, Mr. 
Hughes again asserted this Monroe Doctrine and, again following American 
example, took the further step of saying that “While the Monroe Doctrine 
exempts the two Americas from the jurisdiction of the League of Nations, 
we will not allow anything relating to our sphere in the Pacific to be 
regarded as a proper subject for submission to that tribunal.” 

No occasion has arisen for the Australian Government to consider 
whether it should seek to make good this claim. Indeed, the taking over 
of the former German colonies has resulted in almost complete cessation 
of anxiety about the control of the Pacific islands, and in the disappearance 
of any strong public interest in their affairs. Apart from the missionary 
agitation (already mentioned) about the New Hebrides, and apart from 
questions of the administration of the mandated territories, there is little 
mention nowadays of the Pacific islands in the Australian press. There is 
a considerable trade with them, principally from Sydney; but it amounts to 
only about 1% of the general mass of Australian trade, and its continuance 
has been menaced in recent years by Australia’s own legislation. This legis- 
lation has led to the export trade from the islands being conducted direct to 
oversea ports instead of through Sydney; and the import duty on bananas 
imposed by Australia in 1921 has led to the almost complete abandonment 
of the Fiji trade with Australia in bananas and has done great damage to 
the Australian export trade to that important group. Australia in fact, is 
too much occupied with her own affairs and too busy with trade with other 
parts of the world, to bother much about the islands. 


The second of the topics mentioned in the opening paragraph—the 
restriction of the entry of colored peoples—has been for the past 30 years 
the dominant feature in Australia’s thoughts of her relations with the 
world. But the “White Australia” policy, anxiously as it has been dis- 
cussed in Australia, has never led to any serious question with a foreign 
country. It is not to be supposed that any of the foreign countries whose 
subjects are denied unrestricted entry to Australia can view our policy with 
complete satisfaction. But the most powerful of these countries, Japan, has 
for many years enforced similar restrictions against entry to her own ter- 
ritory; and for the other important foreign country, China, affected by our 
restrictions, the question of entry to Australia has not, hitherto, been of 
special importance. The restrictions of the Immigration Act of Australia 
are enforced against the laboring classes, not against merchants, students 
or tourists; with rare exceptions they have been administered tactfully ; 
and such foreign persons of color as have come to visit or live among us 
have usually found themselves treated with courtesy in business and social 
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intercourse, and the discriminations imposed by law against them, once they 
are admitted to Australia, are of trifling extent. Accordingly, the enforce- 
ment of the White Australia policy has led to little friction with the nations 
of the East. As Australia has lately imposed restrictions, for reasons in 
part the same, on immigrants from Southern Europe, it is permissible to 
claim that our policy is not founded only on racial reasons. Whether 
Australia could hope to maintain its policy without friction, or to maintain 
it at all, if it had not the support of the British Governmer may be open 
to doubt. 

Although there has been scarcely any friction with foreign countries in 
consequence of the White Australia policy, the fear that this policy might 
lead to trouble has been always present to Australians; and the growing 
strength of Japan, which became apparent about the time when the White 
Australia policy was first strictly enforced, has led to this fear being con- 
stantly associated with that country. The fear that Japan, either through 
resentment at the White Australia policy, or through an economic neces- 
sity of obtaining new territory, might attack Australia, has rarely been 
absent from the thoughts of Australian statesmen. It was -the prin- 
cipal reason that led to compulsory military service in Australia, and to 
the building of the Australian navy, and it influences all of Australia’s 
reactions to external events. But there have been many signs that this 
view of Japan is not so widely held as it was ten years ago. Leaders of 
the Labor party, in opposition for many years now in the Federal Parlia- 
ment, influenced no doubt by international affiliations with parties in other 
countries that are determined to oppose tuture wars, have often in recent 
years declared that the prevalent Australian view of Japan is not well- 
founded, and they have sought to open up relations with bodies in the Far 
East that might join them in combating any idea that war is likely. In the 
universities and in movements associated with them, there are now large 
numbers of students of foreign affairs who give much attention to this 
principal problem of our foreign relations, and there is justification for 
saying that more intimate acquaintance with the facts has led many to think 
that there is no need for Australia to make preparations for defence against 


Japan. 


To an Australian it may seem that the foregoing account of our rela- 
tions with countries of the Pacific has touched on all the important elements. 
But a reader abroad may ask, Why is there no reference to the League of 
Nations or to the Washington treaties? As regards the League, the former 
Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, who when in office never disguised his dis- 
like for it, and the present Prime Minister, Mr. Bruce, who has always 
described himself as one of its enthusiastic supporters, agree in thinking 
that in the present condition of the world and of the League it would be 
idle for Australia to look to it for support if our right to maintain the 
White Australia policy were challenged. The Australian public, living 
remote from the scenes of the League’s principal achievements, and alarmed 
more than once by reports that the League or bodies connected with it were 
likely to discuss the right to control immigration, probably shares the views 
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of its leaders. And the achievements of the Washington Conference are in 
like case, except that they have scarcely received even the tribute of being 
mentioned. By the Quadruple Pacific Treaty the United States, the British 
Empire, France and Japan agreed to respect “their rights in relation to 
their insular possessions and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean”—words which, in view of the interpretation contained in the 
declaration which was signed on the same day as the treaty, seem wide 
enough to cover the right to control immigration; and they agreed also to 
refer to a joint conference any controversy between them (other than con- 
troversies relating to matters of domestic jurisdiction) arising out of any 
Pacific question and involving these rights, that could not be settled by dip- 
lomacy. By the Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armaments the United 
States, the British Empire and Japan agreed that there should be no new 
fortifications or naval bases in the islands of the Pacific belonging to them 
set out in the Treaty; among these were the principal islands lying to the 
south of Japan. The observance of these agreements would go far to 
remove the anxieties which Australia has felt about the Pacific; and for 
some time after the Conference the Australian Government made no 
attempt to restore its defensive preparations to the scale that had existed 
prior to the war. But within eighteen months the present Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bruce, who in his speeches has rarely referred to these safeguards of 
the Washington treaties, was proposing increased naval and military expen- 
diture and was strongly supporting the proposal of the British Government 
to make a new naval base at Singapore. The need for additional defence 
—whether to relieve Great Britain of part of the burden she maintains in 
the interest of the whole Empire, or whether to provide against a danger 
threatening Australia apart from the rest of the Empire, is usually not 
made clear—has remained a constant theme of Mr. Bruce, and was a lead- 
ing topic in several of the speeches he made while on his way home to 
Australia from the recent Imperial Conference in London. The Australian 
Parliament, despite hesitation on the part of the Labor Party, has provided 
all funds for armaments for which Mr. Bruce has asked. There is little 
to show that any influential section of the public disapproves, nor is there 
any likelihood of any change in opinion so long us the fear of Japan 
remains general. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND THE OUTLOOK FOR CHINESE 
CULTURE 


Romanzo Adams 

China is witnessing certain social developments of fundamental import- 
ance. Of greatest significance is the increase of agencies designed to create 
public spirit and the sentiment of nationalism. The modernization of 
higher education, the use of the spoken language for literary purposes, the 
increase of elementary education, the mass education movement, and the 
multiplication of books, journals, and newspapers are some of the out- 
standing factors on the intellectual side. The growth in the means of 
communication,—railroads, telegraph, telephone, radio, and the postal 
system,—facilitates the intellectual movement. 

The growing economic interdependence: of the various sections of the 
country upon each other and upon foreigr nations furnishes some of the 
incentives to thinking in terms of China as a whole. Travel and foreign 
residence on the part of considerable numbers of Chinese men make them 
feel their provincial relationships less and their national relationships more. 
The unsatisfactory state of relations with foreign business men in China 
and with foreign governments is contributing to the same end. 

To an outsider it appears that the people of China have, in the past, 
been too exclusively concerned with local and personal or family interests. 
There has been a lack of interest in public affairs, especially in the affairs 
of the nation as a whole. The people have not been national minded and 
hence there has been a lack of national unity. This is not to say that the 
Chinese are essentially different from other peoples. The smaller the 
country the easier it is to see common interest and share common senti- 
ment. Everywhere the growth of an effective spirit of nationalism over a 
wide and populous area waits on the development of adequate agencies of 
communication and education. 

On account of this lack of unity, China, in spite of the number and 
ability of her people, has been weak,—weak in its economic organization, 
weak politically, weak from the standpoint of national defense. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the present growth of national consciousness and of 
public spirit is destined to be of the utmost importance. One of the earliest 
and most obvious results of the new nationalism is the changed military 
situation. It is to be presumed that another result will be the abrogation 
of the unequal treaties and the creation of new treaty arrangements more 
advantageous to China. 

Related to this growth of the spirit of nationalism is the industrial 
movement, small now, but destine 1 to be of great importance. When one 
considers the area of the country and its natural resources and the number 
of people and their industrial capacity it is clear that China may and prob- 
ably will become an industrial country of the first rank. 

During the last thirty years there have been times when there was 
ground for fear lest this industrialization would be accomplished through 
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foreign capital and under foreign leadership and control supported by 
foreign governments and military establishments. It is just because it now 
begins to appear that these fears will not be realized that the principal 
contention of this paper is pertinent. If China’s resources were to be 
developed by foreigners and under foreign control it is probable that little 
or no consideration would be given to Chinese cultural interests. Now that 
the Chinese are to be masters in their own country it is pertinent to 
inquire as to the best method of industrialization. Should China develop 
her resources as rapidly as possible through foreign loans and foreign tech- 
nical leadership, or should the process be carried on more slowly through 
the application of Chinese savings and increasingly under Chinese technical 
direction? Should China adopt Western industrialism outright, or should 
she take over only some elements of Western industrialism, selecting with 
much discrimination, modifying those elements selected and, in general, 
creating a Chinese system of industry. 

As the writer sees it, the economic system of any country must not be 
judged from a mere business point of view, but from a social standpoint. 
It is not just a matter of increasing the output of mine and mill and farm 
and of multiplying profits, but rather is it a question of making full use 
of the opportunity for advance in human culture and welfare. Nor may 
it be assumed that improved industrial procedure,—improved from the 
standpoint of output,—will, of necessity, result in improvement of welfare. 
Industrialization may be brought about in such a way as to sacrifice human 
interests or in such a way as to contribute to their realization. Much 


depends on the method. 


The history of human progress furnishes much evidence to the effect 
that all sorts of cultural advance have come largely through the transfer 
of culture elements from one people to others. The word “transfer’’ does 
not express the whole idea accurately. It is not that any one people invents 
and perfects any cultural material and then by passing it on enriches other 
peoples by the exact amount of its own achievements. It is not so simple 
as this. The main point is that the culture material tends to exist in a 
very crude form so long as it is the exclusive possession of its inventors. 
Custom, vested class interests and mere habit, tend to maintain old culture 
forms as against the new unless the new are able to be subordinated and 
made useful to the old and, in this case, the new may not develop freely. 
The new finds an added chance for development when freed from its cultural 
associations by transfer to another people. This is not a certainty but it is 
more or less liable to occur. 

For example, the Egyptians used certain phonetic elements in their 
writing, but they were used just to help out in a non-phonetic system. In 
a thousand years the Egyptians were not able to go on and invent an alpha- 
betic system of writing. The old system served fairly well. The “fairly 
good” is always the worst enemy of the “still better.” But when the 
Phoenicians, a people previously without any system of writing, came to 
learn of the Egyptians they found it advantageous to take over the phonetic 
element only. They had no tradition of the old Egyptian system. The 
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phonetic way was easier and better. But since the Egyptians had made a 
mere beginning, the Phoenicians had to develop the phonetic idea,—they 
had to make a real alphabet. They, too, were inventors. When this 
alphabet was taken over by the Greeks it was further improved. Eventu- 
ally, in its more developed form, it was given back to the Egyptians. The 
alphabetic method of writing owes its very existence to the transfers. So 
with most of the rest of the world’s culture. 

It may be noted that there are certain conditions favorable to this 
cultural gain through transfer. Most important of all it must be a free 
transfer. The acquiring people must take it voluntarily and in their own 
way. There must be freedom not only from political and military dominance 
but from the more subtle forms of domination as well. The acquiring 
people must have a high respect for themselves and their own culture 
system. Otherwise they will tend to copy slavishly. There should be 
critical examination and modification of every foreign culture element to 
adjust it to practical needs and to the existing culture system. Useless 
and harmful features should be eliminated. Of course the existing culture 
system will undergo some transformation,—a transformation, not a mere 
disintegration or breakdown. 

In the second place there should not be too much haste in taking over 
new elements of culture. The conservatism that people commonly feel in 
relation to such matters is not only natural but justifiable. The time for 
improvement is in the early stages of the transfer. It is desirable, there- 
fore, that the new culture element make its way somewhat slowly, that 
there be a considerable period during which it is a matter of such minor 
importance that it will be subject to experimentation, criticism and improve- 
ment. 

Probably one of the conditions favorable to the wonderful cultural 
development of Northern Europe in the Modern Period was the compara- 
tive weakness of the Medieval Mediterranean peoples after they had given 
some elements of their superior culture to the Northerners. This gave the 
Northern peoples a thousand years free or nearly free from the dominance 
of peoples of more advanced cultural development,—a period in which 
they were learning to utilize the new culture material,—to utilize it in their 
own way. 

Perhaps there has never been a situation which, in its fundamental 
aspects, was more favorable to cultural gains through transfers than is 
presented by the new and increasing contacts between the East and the 
West. At no other time have effective contacts been established between 
two peoples so great numerically and with cultures so diverse and at the 
same time so highly developed. Both peoples have displayed great capacity 
for taking over, adapting and improving foreign culture elements. Here 
then is the opportunity of the ages for human progress through interchange 
of culture. If East may learn from West and West from East and both 
improve on what they learn and return it enriched to its former possessors 
these coming centuries will achieve more for human welfare than those that 


have gone. 
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It requires no great stretch of the imagination to think of the Orientals 
of Eastern Asia and the Occidentals of Europe and America as the children 
of common ancestors living somewhere in Central Asia. Thousands of 
years before the beginning of written history there was a separation, some 
going East to China and adjacent countries and others moving toward the 
West. In the course of the years these separated peoples have undergone some 
minor biological changes and have developed widely divergent cultures. And 
still the cultures are not wholly dissimilar. Perhaps there are common ele- 
ments inherited from the same ancient ancestors. Some common elements 
owe their existence to the scanty contacts of the past few thousand years. Still 
other similarities have come from the fact that both culture systems grew out 
of man’s efforts to meet certain practical needs under similar basic conditions. 
It is because of these very important similarities that the people of each cul- 
ture are able to take over and utilize so many elements of the culture of the 


other. 

And still there are great differences,—differences that have come from 
unnumbered generations of independent development under partly dissimilar 
conditions. In any case both peoples reached an advanced state of cultural 
development a long time ago and each has numerous culture elements fit to 
stimulate invention if they are transferred to the other under favorable 


conditions. 

China will do well to proceed slowly in the direction of industrialization if 
she would conserve and develop her culture system most advantageously. 
Western industrialism should not be taken over as a whole. It has some seri- 
ous defects. The Chinese should examine it critically, take over only what 
appears to be good or capable of modification. Much invention will be neces- 
sary. I refer not so much to mechanical inventions as to social arrangements. 
Doubtless there will be some sort of change in political, economic, and 
educational institutions, in family life, in literature and art and in all 
other types of association. The technique for invention in this field is not 
so well developed but it is none the less needful that inventions be made. 

The whole process will go on under more favorable conditions if it is 
accomplished mainly through Chinese initiative and by means of Chinese 
capital. This means that resources will be developed slowly at first for 
Chinese capital is small relative to the resources. But, after the first 
stages, capital will increase more rapidly and leaders through experience 
will have increased their financial and technical skill. By the very slowness 
of the process China will save herself from the social breakdown that 
would come from quick industrialization through foreign capital. Even 
under conditions of moderate development it is certain that important and 
difficult problems of social readjustment will rise. What is desired is that 
there be time to solve them through the agencies of free cooperative think- 
ing and through experimentation. Under favorable conditions may we not 
look forward to a new era in human progress, an era in which the East 
and the West will maintain their own distinctive cultures while each by its 
own progress will stimulate the other to great achievement. 
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Junnosuke Inouye, Japan. 
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Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States, Chairman. 


GROUP SECRETARIES 


Miss Persia C. Campbell, 12 Spring Street, Sydney, New South 
Australia. 

Miss Joyce Beeby, c/o Arbitration Court, 468 Lonsdale Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

John Nelson, Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Canada. 

L. T. Chen, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai, China. 

Taneo Taketa, 3 Sanchome, Mitoshiro-cho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Parliamentary Library, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

Edward C. Carter, 129 East 52d Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 


CENTRAL STAFF 


J. Merle Davis, General Secretary. 
Charles F. Loomis, Associate General Secretary. 
J. B. Condliffe, Research. 


Address: Box 1561, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


NOTES 


Mr. Junnosuke Inouye, chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Japanese Branch of the Institute, was recently proffered the post of leader- 
ship of the Japanese delegation to the International Economic Conference 
in Geneva. Though a Government appointment, Mr. Inouye declined in 
order to participate in the second session of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions in Honolulu. 


Henry M. Robinson, Los Angeles financier, who was one of the three 
members of the Dawes Reparations Commission in 1924, has been tendered 
the chairmanship of the council of five Americans who will represent the 
United States at the International Economic Conference in Geneva in 
May. Mr. Robinson is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
American Group of the Institute of Pacific Relations and has taken a lively 
interest in the development of the Institute on the Pacific Coast. 
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Owing to the exigencies in the situation in China, Mr. T. Z. Koo, of 
Shanghai, member of the Executive Committee of the Chinese Group of 
the Institute, has cancelled his tour of Australia and New Zealand, which 
had been arranged in the interests of the Pacific Area Student Conference 
to be held in Peking in August. 


The new Honorary Secretary of the New Zealand Branch of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations is Mr. Guy H. Scholefield, B. A. (New Zea- 
land), D. Se. (London). Dr. Scholefield acted for many years as London 
correspondent for the New Zealand Press Association. He has recently 
been appointed Librarian in charge of the General Assembly Library at 
Wellington. His publications include a social and economic study entitled 
“New Zealand in Evolution,” and the standard history of the South Sea 
Islands, “The Pacific: Its Past and Future.” Dr. Scholefield is at present 
engaged upon a work dealing with the ethnology of the white population 
of New Zealand. 


Word has been received from Melbourne of the resignation of 
Miss Joan Finlason as Honorary Secretary of the Victoria Branch of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, and of the appointment of a new secretary. 
Miss Finlason’s successor is Miss Joyce Beeby, a daughter of Justice Beeby 
of the Victoria Arbitration Court. 


Mr. Archibald Rose, a director of the British American Tobacco 
Company of Shanghai, was a visitor at the headquarters of the Institute in 
March en route to China. Mr. Rose has been nominated as a member of 
the British group which will attend the Institute conference in July. 


Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, a secretary of the National Christian Council 
of China, with headquarters at Shanghai, will be among the British represen- 
tatives attending the Institute conference. 


The Australian Branch of the Institute reports the appointment of 
Sir Harrison Moore, of Melbourne, and Mr. H. Duncan Hall, of 
Sydney, as representatives to attend the Institute conference in Honolulu 
in July. Sir Harrison Moore, of the University of Melbourne, is widely 
known as an authority on International Law and is chairman of the Mel- 
bourne branch of the League of Nations Union and of the British Roun 
Table. 

Mr. H. Duncan Hall was one of the leaders of the Australian group 
attending the 1925 Institute session and is now a lecturer on the faculty of 
the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse University, 
New York. He is author of the book “The British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 
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Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columbia University, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Research Committee of the American Group of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Special significance is attached to this fact 
since Dr. Shotwell is also chairman of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions appointed by the National Social Science Research Council for 
cooperation with the research work of the American Group of the 
Institute. 


Several projects of international interest have been undertaken by the 
Research Committee of the American Group of the Institute. A study of 
the working of the American Immigration Laws, particularly on the Pacific 
Coast, has been undertaken by Dr. R. D. McKenzie, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Washington. 

A survey of the practical application of the Anti-Alien Land Laws of 
the Pacific Coast states and their results has been assigned to Professor 
Eliot G. Mears of Stanford University. 

Professors McKenzie and Mears were active collaborators in the work 
of the Survey of Race Relations on the Pacific Coast. 


A cable from New Zealand reports that Mr. J. B. Condliffe’s thesis 
upon “The Industrial Revolution in the Far East” has been approved by 
the external examiners in England for the degree of Doctor of Science of 
the University of New Zealand. 


Mr. Condliffe is booked to sail for San Francisco on April 13th by the 
Matson line S. S. “Maui.” He will spend six or seven weeks in Canada 
and the United States, visiting Institute leaders and research centers in 
both countries, and will return to Honolulu to attend the July conference. 


The chair of Economics vacated by Professor Condliffe has been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. A. H. Tocker, formerly lecturer in Economics 
at Canterbury College. Mr. Tocker’s position has been filled by 
Mr. George Lawn, one of the joint secretaries of the Christchurch group 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Mr. Lawn is at present engaged on 
an investigation into the economic and social position of the Asiatic popula- 
tion of New Zealand. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CHINESE STUDIES—McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Colonel Wilfred Bovey 


Now that Canada has assumed her place in the arena of international 
affairs McGill University too, has begun to think internationally. 

In the last few months the University has decided to include in the 
curriculum the study of Chinese literature, history and philosophy and of 
China’s economic and political relations. 

It has recognized that western culture is not the only basis of educa- 
tion, that the literature and the philosophy of the Far East have a value 
of their own. They have recognized, too, that the twentieth century has 
created a new group of nations, a group centered on the Pacific Ocean, 
and that much of the future history of the world will be written around 
the commercial and political intercourse of the countries fronting on that 
great sea. For the Canadian, China is no longer the East, with all its 
connotations of immemorial antiquity, but the West which holds the future 
in its hands. 

The new work at McGill will be carried on in three departments closely 
coordinated with each other. The Department of Chinese Studies will be 
headed by a scholar fitted to bring to the Occidental a new appreciation 
of the oldest of civilizations, and it is intended that its courses of study 
shall provide an introduction to the cultural side of Chinese life. Liter- 
ature and philosophy will occupy an important place. The great Chinese 
classics and the work of philosophers and religious writers will be included 
in the student’s readings. 

This department will also offer studies in Chinese history up to the Treaty 
of Versailles. Only within a measurable period have universities in general 
recognized the importance of adequate historical studies and accepted the 
doctrine that the knowledge of the growth and relationships of peoples is in 
itself an education. Only within recent years have we come to realize that 
those who would secure the future of a nation must know something at least 
of the past of many nations. Now that the relations of the Asiatic and the 
European peoples are undergoing such great changes we can no longer allow 
the history of Asia to remain the closed book which to most of us it has 
always been, and there is no more important portion of that book than the 
chapters which hold the story of the Chinese Empire. 

A second department will deal with the political and economic relations 
of the nations of the Pacific at the present day, and will form an integral 
part of the Department of Political Economy. This branch will be headed 
by a professor thoroughly acquainted with modern China and an authority 
on those economic questions which interest both China and the Dominion. 
Perhaps one of the most important of these questions is the growth of that 
commerce by which China and Canada are commencing to supply their 
mutual wants. 
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Canada is exporting food stuffs and raw and partially manufactured 
commodities in ever increasing quantities. Her production of such goods 
is already far ahead of her capacity to consume them, and there is every 
indication that the increase will be still greater in the future. China, on 
the other hand, is already becoming an importer of food stuffs. The in- 
dustrialization of China which must follow upon the adoption of many 
western ideas and upon the possibilities of cheap labor will bring with it a 
need for more and more of the products which Canada can supply. The 
study of this commerce involves many questions of transportation and 
finance, not only Canadian and trans-Pacific but Chinese. Mr. Shuming T. 
Liu, a graduate student and library assistant, is already engaged in an 
extensive study of the international aspect of Chinese railway concessions, 
a branch of the general subject which will be dealt with in the new depart- 
ment. 

A third department at McGill to be directly interested in the new 
venture is the Gest Chinese Research Library, generously provided by Mr. 
G. M. Gest. This library has been allocated a large section of the Redpath 
Library building and already consists of some twenty-five thousand im- 
portant Chinese works selected with the greatest care in order to cover as 
broad a field as possible. The Library was for the most part chosen by 
Mr. Ch’en Pao Ch’en, the tutor of the Manchu Emperor Hsuan T’ung. 
Many of the books are imperial editions and have come from the libraries 
of Manchu emperors; others have been acquired from the private collec- 
tions of eminent savants and Manchu princes. The volumes range from 
those of the Yuan and Ming dynasties to those of the latest date and 
include two thousand volumes of the Ts’ung Shu reproductions of old 
works. A collection of especial value is in the historical section which con- 
tains all known works on Chinese history—-over five thousand volumes— 
and includes the History Of Twenty-four Dynasties in eight hundred and 
twenty-four volumes and the Edicts and Proclamations of the Manchu 
Emperors in six hundred and ten volumes. Other books of extreme in- 
terest are the dictionary prepared under K’ang Hai in one hundred and 
sixty volumes, published between 1712 and 1724, and the great encyclo- 
paedia of six hundred and twenty volumes. During the past eighteen 
months a complete catalogue has been prepared and all the books indexed 
and placed in order by Dr. Robert deR. Roese, the librarian, and Mr. 
Pen Chung Fan, who is now the representative of McGill in China. 

It is hoped that in all these three branches there will be a common 
meeting ground for Chinese and English-speaking students. The western 
student will be able to qualify himself for commercial work in or con- 
nected with China or for the activities carried on by the Y.M.C.A. and 
religious organizations, or, if he so wishes, devote himself to the study 
of Chinese culture as part of a general education. ‘The Chinese student 
will be able to study the history, the literature and the philosophy of his 
own country and at the same time acquire 2a knowledge of occidental 
civilization and methods. He will also be able to use his own language, 
whether in the Department of Chinese Studies, in the Department of 
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Political Economy or in the Library, and, if desired, graduate students’ 
seminars will be carried on both in English .1d Chinese. 

It is significant that the same period shotid see the formation of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and a similar iuovement in one of the great 
universities of the Empire. Sir Arthur Currie, the principal of McGill 
University, is a member and a supporter of the Institute and its efforts, 
and the possibilities latent in the future co-operation of such great agencies 
are endless. 

The task of assuring understanding between East and West is one of 
paramount importance today and one in which we must all bear our 
part. The fruit of our labors will not be gathered this season or next, 
but mutual knowledge will in the end bring with it friendship and respect. 
The education and intellectual co-operation at which McGill and the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations are aiming will be a great agency for the cause 
of peace on earth. 


REORGANIZATION OF CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Dr. James M. Henry, until recently president of Canton Christian 
College, passed through Honolulu on March 10th enroute to China to 
resume his connection with that institution. He reports the successful re- 
organization of Canton Christian College on the basis of the new educa- 
tional requirements of the Chinese Nationalist Government. Under these 
requirements, President Henry has been replaced by a Chinese president 
and chairman of the Board of Trustees. The American Board of Trustees 
has been abolished and becomes a Founders’ Committee, or a Holding 
Committee, in which is vested the ownership of che funds and property of 
the college. This Holding Committee rents the college property to the 
trustees at the nominal figure of $1 per year. A new board of trustees 
has been organized in Canton, two-thirds of whose members must be 
Chinese. This board has complete responsibility for the direction of the 
college. Under the new plan a Chinese vice-president has been appointed 
who becomes the head of the school for its internal administration, the 
president being responsible for all external relations with the Government 
and the Chinese public. Dr. Henry receives the title of Provost of the 
college and will function in an advisory capacity to the Chinese executives. 
He also stands as the representative of the Holding or Founders’ Com- 
mittee in New York. 

Under the new regulations, Christianity may be taught in the school, 
but religious instruction cannot be made compulsory. The foreign teachers 
upon its staff have been retained, the college has kept the majority of its 
student body, and enters the new era with the good-will and confidence of 
the Chinese people and authorities. 

By this step, Canton Christian College is the first of the large Christian 
institutions in China, established under foreign leadership and with foreign 
capital, to readjust its affairs to the requirements of the new laws. 
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A JAPANESE SCHOOL BOY PILGRIMAGE TO AMERICA 


Last summer a party of one hundred boys recruited from Middle 
Schools in various parts of Japan visited the United States and Canada on 
an educational excursion. The tour was carried out as part of a plan of 
a group of educators centering in the Seijo Gakuin of Tokyo for develop- 
ing the international spirit among the secondary schools of the country, 
With this school as a model, it is hoped to influence the course of instruc- 
tion in all Japanese secondary schools away from jingoism and toward 
the development of an international spirit. A volume in Japanese describ- 
ing the tour and giving the frank impressions of America of the youthful 
travelers has just appeared, published under the direction of Mr. Kajyu 
Nakamura, M. P., who organized and led the party. The book is having 
a wide circulation in Japan so that the boys are already passing on to 
their countrymen the fruits of their experience. 

As a Japanese plan, conceived and carried out by Japanese educators 
and business men, embodying their conviction of the need of better 
understanding between East and West, this youthful pilgrimage is of 
unusual significance. These diaries of school boys in their early and 
middle teens present a frank and naive picture of how youthful Japan 
reacts to the West. 

The following extracts have been selected as typical: 


“To us Japanese, who have been brought up in a country where the 
struggle for existence is very acute and widespread, everything we came 
in contact with on the Pacific coast of the United States, a paradise on 
earth, was an everlasting source of astonishment to us.” 


“As a whole the American people are materialistic people. Their 
material resources are boundless and they may be able to control the world 
as far as materialism is concerned. But they have nothing to be proud of 
as their own regarding culture, literature, art and science. For instance, 
it is possible for one to find in an American museum many traces of 
foreign cultures but things genuinely American are very few.” 


“T presume it is natural enough that Japanese are not welcomed there, 
because they lived in dirty wooden dwellings, clad in unclean and worn- 
out clothes and work hard everyday ceaselessly. They do not intend to 
live in better houses even if they can afford it. They endure life in the 
midst of countless buzzing flies. They keep themselves from social affairs 
but are eager only to save money and then to return to their home when 
money is accumulated. 

“T think it is only reasonable that Americans exclude Japanese. They 
must act like Americans while they are there. They must try not to look 
unsightly. They may well change collars every day, though I do not mean 
extravagance. They may well stay there after they have saved lots of 
money. There is no place in the world where one could not live. They 
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are doing good for Japan by staying there, instead of coming back to their 
motherland, whose population increases yearly by 700,000. 

“All they have to do is to keep Japanese spirit in them and to be 
Americans superficially.” 


“IT saw old and young playing happily in games and picnics, old men 
and women taking hold of wee toddlers, while they all played with school 
children. Such scenes are things that cannot be seen in Japan very often. 
I did not see an old-looking man among their aged once. However, old 
they may be, they are in spirit, still young, and their clothes do not differ 
so much from the young either. Some people say that the Americans 
possess a happy-go-lucky spirit, but that is not always the case.” 


“Generally speaking, I cannot say that the white races are superior to 
the colored. Of course I am not trying to say that the degree of civiliza- 
tion attained in both races are the same, but it is wrong to judge this 
problem by merely observing the state of the moment only. If we were 
to compare Japan to other leading countries, we say that medicine in our 
country is nearest in step with that abroad, but then it is not the same. 
No matter whatever else we take up, we are far below the standard in 
other civilized countries. But this sort of valuing things is unjust, and 
at the same time, we cannot say that we are any better than other 
countries. Therefore I always think like this: 


“Japan may be in! some special points a little ahead of other countries, 
but as we were later to receive the present day civilization, it cannot be 
helped that while foreign countries have progressed generally, we haven't. 
Thus, we must exert ourselves more strenuously to attain the level upon 
whic!. they are standing. And it must not be until we have reached their 
levci before they or anybody else can judge whether we are inferior to 
them or not.” 


“We think that our Yamato Damashii (The Spirit of Japan) the 
highest and most excellent thing in the world. But we must not forget that 
ihe Americans possess a like spirit also. They were American boys who 
fought and fell by thousands in the Civil War. They were Americans 
who fought in the Great War. And as long as the Yankee spirit exists, 
there will be gambling and illicit drinking. 

“But, the Americans are no better than us. They like to play in too 
bright and happy a way. They have not real depth. They hide all that 
is ugly, and it seems that they possess things far worse than we ever have 
known. At school, our fellow countrymen are higher up in classes. In 
work we are not inferior to them. And we are a deeper and a warmer 
country in feeling. Our fault is that we forget to think, forget to act, 
and are stiff. Let us grow larger and larger, and show our ‘amato 
Damashii everyday. Let us not give way to anything. 

“The Japanese are not inferior.” 
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“A. <A bright country. One lives without any formality. Everybody 
is gay. We had not a drop of rain during all the time we stayed there. 

“B. A rich country. Material civilization is supreme. Everything jis 
done on a large scale. Money can do anything. 


“C. A country where women rule over men. The lady before the 
man. For example, when in a room, a lady need not take off her hat, 
but a man must. There are plenty of other such examples. 


“D. A democratic country. The higher class people are not stuck up, 
nor are the low mean. At the party at Mr. Lynch’s on August 7, every- 
body, from the master of the house down to the servants, including his 
daughter, Consul Takotomi, and ourselves mixed up in a game of baseball. 
Such a thing would be impossible to see in Japan. 


“E. A country rejecting Japan. I was very much surprised at this. 
I can say that all my expectations to be treated in a bad way were unfull- 
filled by the way we were treated there. I could not see a sign that Japan 
was rejected. I heard from an American that the people rejecting Japan 
were 20 per cent, those liking Japan were 20 per cent, and other 60 per 
cent didn’t care about such a thing at all.” 


“The next visit was paid to a slaughter-house, which we inspected. 
Cows for slaughter were taken to a height, tied with chains, then dropped 
on the floor, where they were injured fatally on the nose, dying after a 
painful faint. Even cows must have a yearning for life. No wonder that 
they hesitated to go into cellars. They were urged to get into them but 
looked puzzled, when they were touched by electricity on the hip. Greatly 
surprised with a strange and painful feeling on the hip, they jumped into 
the cellars. Was it funny? To me it was rather pathetic. 

“It was pathetic enough for cows but the slaughter of sheep made a 
deeper impression upon us. Beside the bodies of their friends already 
beheaded, meek sheep walked, hesitatingly. By the cruel hands of monsters, 
called human beings, their friends had been murdered, their brothers lost, 
and the floors they trod were covered with blood, with here and there the 
dead bodies. Before the brutal scene the meek and downcast sheep trod 
a path of death. Were they not weeping from the bottom of the heart?” 


“First of all, the roads. The ones in the States differ from the Tokyo 
ones just as heaven differs from earth, and we couldn’t possibly have the 
precise traffic management that they have over there. Then the quickness 
with which people move! And their beautiful vitality! Look at these peo- 
ple in Tokyo. Not a rosy, healthy-looking person among the whole lot of 
them! 

“T wish you to remember that it does not mean all American people 
when I say American. As I spent rather a long time in America, I had 
acquainted with a larged number of Americans. What I was impressed 
with in them is, like everybody, that they are openhearted, optimistic and 
cheerful persons. 
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“I was given a chance to live with an American family, where I was 
-reated with such sincere kindness, as | am afraid I could not show myself. 
I think I can never forget it. 


“I also think that the Japanese people are inferior to the American 
people in the matter of team work and public spirit. For instance, what 
an ugliness it is that the Japanese people while repeating “do not push” 
do push one another on such a congested occasion as taking the streetcar 
or leaving a hali after a meeting is over! What a shame it is for men 
to push aside women and children in an attempt to step in a street car!” 


“In conclusion, I will point out some of the weaknesses of the Ameri- 
can people and points of strength of the Japanese people. It was rather 
difficult to find the faults of the American people in a short time. They 
are fond of betting, eager to maintain a good appearance and have a ten- 
dency to stoop to any thing for money and the like. Particularly their 
attitude toward money made me feel disgusted. For instance, if a timely 
rainfall occurs, the newspaper comes out with a story next morning stating 
that “the rainfall is worth so many dollars.” When the famous motion 
picture star Valentino died while we were there, the newspaper extra 
came out with a story that his death means a loss of so many million 
dollars. It is disgusting. The American systems of mail service, police 
system and military service seem to be inferior to those of Japan. In 
San Francisco, mail collection is made only three times a day. Mailmen 
take their task in easy fashion. The police officer is said to be influenced 
easily by money.” 


“To begin with, American people work hard. We saw them working 
hard on every farm we visited. I suppose it is only natural for them 
to work hard because their civilization has been developed in the extreme. 
On the other hand, there are many people loafing about. I saw many 
good-for-nothing fellows lying on the grass in many small squares which 
are found in all parts of the city. 


“Americans like sports, particularly they are much interested in the 
kind of acrobatic sports that give thrills. This may be what they call 
Yankee spirit. Moreover, they like betting. They like noisy music instead 
of a decent kind. They are fond of comic motion pictures full of activity. 
Judging from these traits, I can say that they are naughty, innocent and 
simple-hearted people.” 


“One day, the day on which I received an unforgettable impression, we 
were invited to the home of the vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. It was about 11 o’clock in the morning when our bus arrived at 
the gate of his residence. The dignified host, Mr. Lynch, was standing in 
front of the gate and he greeted us individually and took us into the 
house by the hand. It was more than a mother would have caressed her 
child. At that moment, I felt an unutterable joy in my heart.” 
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CONTRADICTORY REPORTS FROM CHINA 


The difficulty of ascertaining the real status of Russian influence in the 
China situation is evidenced by the contradictory statements of two 
prominent American educators who have passed through Honolulu within 
the month. The president of a large union Christian university in West 
China who has just handed over the administration of the school to 
Chinese associates, and is returning to the United States to confer with 
the American Board of Trustees, gives a vivid picture of the dominance 
of Russia in the councils of the Chinese Nationalist Party. He depicts 
the masterly strategy of Borodin in honeycombing territory marked for 
conquest with Bolshevik propaganda, thus bringing about the defection of 
enemy generals and troops and preparing the people for Nationalist leader- 
ship. On General Chiang Kai Shek’s staff are reported no less than 
sixteen Russian military advisers. Our informant, however, does not 
believe that Borodin is at present attempting to win over North China to 
a consolidation with the South. He considers the Russians too wise to 
assist such a unification, since they forsee that a united China would dis- 
pense with Russian aid. The policy of Russia is to keep the South de- 
pendent on her by playing off North and South against one another and 
by this process to crowd foreign interests in Southern and Central China 
into the sea. 


Another American educator, until recently president of a prominent 
Christian college in South China, passing through Honolulu on his way 
to resume work in that institution gives quite a different picture of 
Russia’s role in Chinese affairs. He does not consider it a dominating role. 
He believes that the Nationalist leaders are using the Russian influence and 
propaganda as the spear point of their campaign, and that as soon as it 
has accomplished its purpose it will be cast aside. He pictures such an even 
balance of left and right councils among the Nationalists as to make 
Borodin’s position extremely precarious, one which may be overthrown 
any day by a slight shift in the balance of power in the various Chinese 
groups. He gives much credit to the Nationalist Government for con- 
structive, far-seeing policies and for vigor in carrying them out. He 
also believes that the Chinese people are justified in rallying to the Na- 
tionalist movement as having evidenced its purpose and capacity to recon- 
struct China and extricate her from her present deplorable position. 
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